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punishment to be levied upon Ham's black descendants for the sin he commited. But,
as the slave trade grew, Christians became increasingly troubled and divided over
whether slavery was permitted or justified by Christian doctrine.

A second aspect of Christian thought to become embroiled in the ideology of
the civilizing mission was the question of the unity of mankind, brought to the fore by
the spread of enslavement of black men by white men. Did all men originally spring
from one race (monogenism) which would make all men basically equal, or were there
plural sources of the races of mankind (polygenism) resulting in some men being
inherently inferior to others? The Roman Catholic Church was clearly on the side of
monogenism, taking the Spanish conquistadores to task for the enforced labor system
they fastened upon Amerindians. The Protestants of northern Europe, far less ac-
quainted with the black strangers of Africa or the colored Amerindians of America and
reluctant to accept a Catholic doctrine without question, were slower to adopt
monogenism. They seemed somewhat more inclined to accept the notion that there
was a natural hierarchy of races. Perhaps the Protestant stress on a rigorous process of
induction into church membership by means of study, public profession of the faith,
and formal learning led them at the outset to a somewhat more exclusive position than
did the Catholic Church. CaMnists particularly laid a good deal of emphasis upon the
arduous educational and instructional process involved in the conversion to Chris-
tianity.2 It seemed to be easier to believe that African blacks with no tradition of
literacy were an inferior race when they found it difficult to learn the Christian
catechism or to read the Bible in English or French.

With the emergence of religious revivalism and evangelism accompanying the
Great Awakening in the early eighteenth century, however, many Protestant spokesmen
effectively moved to the monogenist view by preaching that all men could undergo the
emotional experience of conversion and establish a personal and individual relationship
with God through acceptance of the faith rather than through the traditional rituals of
the Catholic Church or the traditional instructional process of the established Protes-
tant churches. Preaching salvation to black men, red men, brown men, and yellow men
now became a Protestant Christian duty as well as a Catholic Christian duty.

The sudden outburst of religious revivalism that swept much of northern Europe
and North America in the eighteenth century was thus the third element in the
Christian outlook that sparked the surge of the civilizing mission. In view of the fact
that the Catholic missionaries had been in the foreign field for two centuries, the
Protestants now organized themselves with unprecedented speed and vigor to pursue
their mission overseas, as if to make up for lost time.

The Church of England had begun even before the Great Awakening to seek to
convert the heathens in America and Asia by establishing the Society for the Propaga-
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (S.P.G.) in 1701. The Danes and the Moravians
were also active early in the eighteenth century. But the Great Awakening swept more
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